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delegation voted to lay the motion to reconsider on the table, and the
majority report of the credentials committee was finally accepted. The
original Alabama and Louisiana delegates were excluded, and Forsyth
and Soule with their men, not Yancey and the Slidell men, were in
their seats. The Douglas spokesmen moved to commence the balloting.
Then came the final tragedy. Russell of Virginia arose and announced
that most of the Virginia delegation would withdraw. North Carolina,
Tennessee, half of Maryland, California, and Oregon followed, and
Kentucky and Missouri went out to consult. The convention adjourned
in gloom.25
On Saturday morning withdrawal continued as most of the Ken-
tucky, Missouri, and Arkansas delegations left. The climax came when
Chairman Caleb Gushing stepped from the rostrum and marched out
of the convention "under the hope and indirect promise," it was claimed,
of the place on the Supreme Court bench made vacant by the recent
death of Justice Peter V. Daniel. The same observer reported to Alex-
ander H. Stephens that Cobb and Toombs made "every effort to bring
about the rupture." Ben Butler followed in the wake of Gushing, and
David Tod of Ohio was designated by the vice presidents to take the
chair. The balloting would now begin. There remained 192% votes of
the original 303,26 and when on the second ballot Douglas secured
181% the convention declared he had received two-thirds of all votes
given and was nominated.
Next arose the question of a running mate. Douglas wanted Stephens,
but his managers felt that the decision should be left to the remaining
southern delegates. They caucused, and Louisiana pressed Stephens
"with enthusiasm," Arkansas seconding the nomination. At this point
Alabama came forward with a plea for Senator Fitzpatrick; Forsydi
was certain that with him on the ticket, he could beat the Yancey men
and carry the state for Douglas. Mrs. Fitzpatrick, the Senator's youthful
wife, had been working to get him the place and had stirred him up to
seek it. Then a debate arose over Stephens's qualifications. Toombs had
said so much about his frail health that some thought he was on the
verge of the grave. Others brought up the fact that he had opposed
the Mexican War; they expected to make this point against Lincoln,
and Stephens's nomination would "spike that big gun." Thus opposed,